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only;  and a tolerably free use of this right was sometimes
made at a crisis, when these great men issued written edicts
or verbal proclamations to their military and civilian sub-
ordinates.    But, as I have said already, the emperor kept
a sharp look-out on the doings of provincial governors ;  and
the governor knew that the annual meetings in the provincial
capital, where representatives of the towns came to do wor-
ship in honour of the emperor and to discuss local business,
might at any time complain of illegal or violent action on
his part and draw down on him the vengeance of the Senate
or the emperor.   Nevertheless, as the demands of the state
upon the towns, both in the way of taxes and personal obliga-
tions laid upon the inhabitants, became more onerous, the
interference of the central government in municipal affairs
became commoner.   As a large number of the towns were
sunk in debt and incapable of managing their finances, special
commissions were appointed by the emperor to report on the
facts;   and from Trajan's time permanent inspectors (cur a-
tores) discharged this office, steadily eclipsing the municipal
authorities and reducing them to a position in which they
were responsible to the state for the town and its territory,
but entirely unable to act freely in town affairs.   The same
process is observable in Italy:   the magistrates were over-
shadowed by the officials who managed the private property
of the emperor in the peninsula and also by the senators who
had charge of the roads ; and from the time of Marcus Aurelius
special legates with judicial powers (legati iuridici) were the
real governors of their different districts.

The direct control of the emperor, however, extended only
to a few departments of government. He did, indeed, control
his own immense and ever-increasing property; his men of
business (procuratores) managed his estates, houses, forests,
mines, and factories. The number of these agents, very large in
the time of Augustus, grew larger steadily. A second swarm
of procurators, working in the imperial provinces, collected,
chiefly through the agency of the city magistrates, the direct
tax paid by the provincials, and supervised both revenue and
expenditure, the latter including pay and maintenance for the
armies and the cost of managing the state domains. Officials
of this kind were especially numerous in the rich country of
Egypt. In course of time the emperors thought it necessary
to extend their control to the collection of the so-called 'indirect